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its successful storm Cromwell wrote: 'We have had little loss;
most of the enemy our men put to the sword, and some officers
of quality; most of the rest we have prisoners'.1 Fairfax now
returned to the west, where he was welcomed as a deliverer in
the very parts where royalism had been strongest, for the tyranny
of the hated leader Grenville had completely alienated the
countryside. Even the chivalrous Hopton, who replaced him,
could make no defence, and in March 1646 formally disbanded
his forces. In the same month Charles's sole remaining army
was beaten. Its commander. Sir Jacob Astley, acknowledging
that the end had come, told his captors, *You have now done
your work and may go play, unless you will fall out amongst
yourselves5*2 The king gave himself up to the Scots early in May,
Oxford surrendered in June, and to all intents and purposes
the first civil war was over*
Charles, like Astley, anticipated that his opponents would
quarrel among themselves, Indcrd he had nothing further to
hope for,, for it soon became obvious that he could not obtain
effective aid from either catholic Ireland or prcsbytcrian Scot-
land. During the later stages of the civil war he had been plan-
ning Irish intervention on a large scale. He had employed
both Ormonde, the lord lieutenant, and Glamorgan (Edward
Somerset, later marquis of Worcester, commonly known as the
earl of Glamorgan) to negotiate with the confederate; Irish. The
former filled an honourable role throughout, but the latter, a
Roman catholic, signed three different treaties of progressive
liberality, in all of which he exceeded his instructions. By the
first (25 August 1645), the Irish were promised the free and
public exercise of their religion and the sole possession of all
churches not actually in use by protestants, It is typical of the
ill luck that clogged the king's intrigues to secure outside assis-
tance in the civil war that a copy of this treaty should have been
captured in battle and published by the English parliament.
The second and third treaties Charles repudiated* It is idle
to spill learned ink in trying to determine how to allot censure
for these ill-conceived and abortive treaties, because there can
be no doubt that the king was playing fast and loose with the
Irish, He wrote to his wife that he proposed *thc business of
Ireland, but only in case there be no other way to save the
*  Joshua Sprigg, Anglia Rcdiviv^ p. 149.
*  Gardiner, Civil War> iii (1911), 80,